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W here to begin a guest editorial? I am really stretched to find 
a few minutes to do it and a focus about what to say. What 
have I read lately? Much. But nothing about gardens — though I am 
halfway through Roy Strong’s rollicking diaries, which, in between 
the cutting critiques of members of the British establishment, there 
are many interesting references to his garden, The Laskett, which 
he was creating at the time. What about my own garden? The less 
said the better. The last time I looked at it was too depressing. The 
new dog had seen to that. Even my wife has now joined the chorus 
of those who think my lovingly propagated Privet hedge along the 
front fence must go. My pleas that it is most appropriate to a 
modest Federation cottage, and ‘1 clip the flowers before seed is set 
so as not to spread the weed’, are to no avail. So what have I seen 
recently? The very expensive restoration of the parkland at Stowe 
in Buckinghamshire. 1 came away wishing I had missed the turn 
off. The millions spent on it have wiped away almost all its 
romance — at least for me. It was much better twenty years ago 
when it was the ‘backyard’ for a boys school. Perhaps it needs 
another century or two. Too late for me. But the tawdry park and 
gardens of the great Peterof Palace outside St Petersburg was full of 
Russians licking icecreams and showing off. It was a magical 
summer’s day and a magic place. 

Now there’s a subject. Especially as some of my working life is devoted to the conservation and 
management of a few very important historic gardens and the new draft version of the Burra Charter 
has just passed my desk. I say passed because it was quickly flicked past to someone else before my 
temperature rose too high. It does worry me that we need to define processes so clinically. What made 
the garden at Peterof so good was the people, attracted by a simple unpretentious parkland. It was a 
place to promenade. And they did so in their thousands. I would be surprised if anyone had laboured 
over the niceties of a market research programme to determine what people wanted, and did an 
economic appraisal to do God what, or a conservation and management plan to balance all the 
multitude of considerations. 

Elere in Sydney we go to inordinate lengths to consult, to plan, to justify, to document. And to forget 
that a bit of common sense goes a long way. If you have any doubt just look at the new Cook and 
Phillip Park that runs between the great St Mary’s Cathedral and the Australian Museum. 
An expensive tragedy for Sydney in this huge space between two of the city’s finest buildings. 
All common sense was forgotten. Who in Sydney wants to swim in an underground swimming pool 
in this wonderful climate? Especially when it means the promised park now sits on the pool’s roof, 
denying any depth of soil in which to grow any decent trees. Did the architects forget it gets hot in 
summer and that shade is a necessity? Could they not understand why the adjacent Hyde Park is 
always full of people? It’s a bit like Stowe. Perhaps better to have kept the old Bowling Green, tacky 
as it was. They should have gone to Peterof to see that all that is needed is a simple framework of grass, 
trees and water. Is it that difficult? No doubt it satisfied the requirements of the Burra Charter, 
the planning framework, the style elite. But the people? No!! 

The more sophisticated we think we get the less we seem to be in touch with our own comfort, 
our own character, our own spirituality. So many private gardens and urban public spaces seem to run 
to a formula. The result characterless and dull. The cost huge. The lost opportunities shameful. 
Those responsible should be sent to a compulsory gardening school with evening ‘style purging’ 
sessions. Learn to get their hands dirty. Learn about more than the standard twenty fashionable plants. 
Then they might start to get in touch with their true selves and we might get better gardens and 
public spaces. 


Peter Watts was the first Secretary of the Australian Garden History Society and has written a number of books on Australian 
gardens. He is the Director of the Historic Houses Trust of NSW and an impossible romantic. He gardens in his head, longing for 
the day when time, space and climate will allow him to garden in the proper way. 
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WILLIAM HARDY WILSON 


/framect, Author, Artist and Gardener 

( 1881 - 1955 ) 


by Caroline Simpson 



An architectural philosopher who became a legend in his own life time 

- Robin Boyd 
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WITH THE PENCIL of the architect, the 
pen of the author and the eye of the artist, 
Hardy Wilson recorded the beauty of the old 
buildings in New South Wales and Tasmania. 


H e had become very enthusiastic for ancient 
buildings upon his return to Sydney in 
1910 from an architectural grand tour with 
Stacey Neave through Europe and America and 
he determined to find the early architecture of 
the two oldest colonies in Australia. This task, 
which began in 1912 and continued at every 


opportunity to 1922 
and which he described 
as the most pleasant 
years of his life, 
culminated with the 
publication in 1924 of 
Old Colonial Architecture in New South Wales and 
Tasmania —a large book of his beautiful drawings. 

Alongside the hard and tight architectural 
drawings, his admiration was held by the play of 
shadows on sunlit walls from the foliage of trees 
and plants in the surrounding gardens. He chose 
the name ‘Old Colonial’ to convey their style of 


(opposite page) 

Old Tirranna near Goulbum 
in New South Wales 

(left) 

Hardy Wilson, a pencil sketch' 
by George Lambert, London 
1908, Private Collection. 


In 1913, finding that 
no architectural record 
had been made of the 
best Late-Georgian 
Architecture in 
New South Wales 
and Tasmania, I 
determined to try and 
make this record. 

My partner, Mr S.A. 
Neave, was eager to 
help, and undertook to 
work on the measured 
drawings. But for his 
enthusiasm and 
assistance, I would not 
have had courage to 
continue when the 
magnitude of the task 
became clear. He took 
upon himself the 
greatest share of our 
office work, allowing 
me to make 
explorations into the 
unexplored 
architectural field. 
When he left for the 
front in 1916, I closed 
our city office and 
devoted most of my 
time to explorations 
and drawings. 

- by William 
Hardy Wilson from 
the Introduction to 
the Catalogue of 
Drawings exhibited 
in 1919 at Anthony 
Horderns Fine Art 
Gallery in Sydney. 
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St. John's Church at Camden 
— celebrating its 150th 
anniversary this year. 
W Hardy Wilson described 
this as a beautiful example of 
the period starting soon after 
1 840 when the Gothic Revival 
appeared side by side with 
Neo-Greek. He said it 
showed the decorated Gothic 
of England amidst the classic 
trees of Italy. 


(far right) Garden Wall and 
Vases at Brownlow Hill, 
Camden, New South Wales 



Meeting of East and West — 
The Eryldene Garden House 
1948 
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Hardy Wilson possessed 
the restless temperament 
of a serious artist. 

Never satisfied, always 
searching, never 
complacent, a deep thinker 
impatient with those who 
could not see the light 
according to his doctrines. 
There was little spirit of 
compromise in him when 
dealing with a client. 

He had a take it or leave 
it manner, exceptionally 
tall, imposing, well dressed 
and with a clear eye 
looked straight at you 
and with a studious 
head always with a rather 
quizzical expression. 

At times a kindly smile 
hovering around his 
mouth. He was an 
impressive character, 
dominant, dogmatic at 
times, appreciative and 
enthusiastic about the 
particular idea he was 
propounding, be it 
Georgian architecture 
or Chinese art. 

- E.G. Waterhouse, 1974 
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architecture and landscape as more appropriate 
to the more accurate Georgian style. ‘Old 
Colonial’ remains in popular usage today. 

In the old colonial countryside about Sydney, 
along the Cow Pasture Road from Parramatta to 
Camden, Wilson saw the established gardens of 
such famous houses as Camden Park, Brownlow 
Hill, Oran Park, Harrington Park, Horsley, 
Maryland, Denbigh, Gledswood and Denham 
Court. He was introduced to their trees and 


plants — all most suitably chosen by the early 
settlers for the soil and climate — and this led to 
his interest in the gardens for the houses designed 
by his firm. He observed around the garden 
domain such plants as African olive with 
periwinlde beneath; araucaria; cypress; Chinese 
elm; camellias with violets in their shade; 
oleander; plumbago; fruiting olives and 
mandarins; pomegranate; agapanthus; and 
purple flags in the long grass. The purchase of 


In all probability there are 
not existing in New South 
Wales more than a dozen 
buildings built before 1830, 
that should be carefidly 
guarded from disfigurement 
or destruction. If they are 
allowed to pass beyond 
restoration to their original 
designs we shall lose the 
foundation of architecture 
in Australia. From the 
early work we leam what 
was done in the beginning; 
what changes were made to 
suit the climate; what wood 
and brick and stone has 
best ivithstood decay. And 
we leam how we have 
progressed and how we have 
gone astray. Upon these old 
building of ours, which are 
the stepping stones to greater 
styles, can be founded better 
work than that which is 
being introduced from 
Chicago or English garden 
suburbs. Without them we 
have no familiar past on 
which to build. And when 
an architect needs to refresh 
his memory with the sight 
of work well done or to 
reneiu his feeling for scale, 
symmetry and proportion, 
he goes to the buildings 
where in craftsmanship of 
an earlier day he finds a 
standard higher than his 
own. 

And these old buildings 
hold the memory of 
Pioneers better than the 
books in our libraries or the 
pictures on our walls. 
Maybe we have not learnt 
to appreciate their beauty 
and their usefulness, but 
love for them is dawning. 
And it is certain that 
students will go to them 
that they may leam. 

- by William Hardy 
Wilson from the 
Introduction to the 
Catalogue of Drawings 
exhibited in 1919 at 
Anthony Horderns Fine 
Art Gallery in Sydney. 
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Front cover of the book 
Art in Australia, Sydney 1920 
by W Hardy Wilson 
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THE COW PASTURE ROAD 

BY HARDY WILSON 


many of these trees and fruit trees are recorded in 
the account books of Sir William Macarthur of 
Camden Park where he had established a nursery 
and from 1843 published an annual catalogue of 
the plants offered. 

During the years of World War I, Wilsons 
firm of architects, Wilson Neave and Berry, 
closed their office in Sydney. Wilson took the 


opportunity to concentrate on his study of 
colonial architecture and landscape and to design 
his own house at Warrawee for his wife and 
young son. Purulia was a long, low house with 
white walls, broad twelve-pane windows with 
apple-green shutters, wide plastered eaves and 
covered with an unbroken roof of tiles of shingle 
pattern in various hues. The house became a 
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fashionable prototype for much of the districts 
architecture of the day. Wilson prepared a garden 
plan and enjoyed clearing the bush and laying 
the white flag stones. 

Around the boundaries were red and white 
oleanders with tall poplars and fruiting olives. 
Circled around the house were oranges and 
mandarins and camellias grew beside the walls. 
Along the flagged path bordered with box were 
diosma, cherry pie, rosemary, lavenders, red 
China roses and purple flags. As the car age 
dawned, he thought of a spacious side garden 
with room for a drive and a garage or a pergola 
covered with ornamental grape vine. 

Wilson’s favourite trees and plants 
were to be seen in many 
gardens around houses 
built by his firm. At 
Eryldene at Gordon, 
built in 1913, he chose 
the single white rose 
Cherokee (Rosa laevigata) 
to grow over the Moon 
Gate to the tennis court. 

Cherokee was planted 
against a high brick wall at 
Barford at Bellevue Hill, 
the home of his niece 
Mrs Warwick Fairfax, and 
built by his firm in 1931. 

Ever conscious of Sydneys 
sea breezes, a sheltered courtyard planted with 
pomegranates and mandarins was covered with 
an ornamental grape vine. The Barford drive 
circled a fine Chinese elm and was bordered with 
clipped African olive hedges. 

As no such record of our early houses and gardens 
had been attempted previously, Wilsons work has 
undoubtedly promoted their conservation as well as 
introducing their charms into the twentieth century. 



Wl LLIAM II Alt l)Y WILSON 
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1881-1955 


(below) Cover of 
William Hardy Wilson: A 20th 
Century Colonial 1881-1955 
published by The National 
Trust of Australia 
(New South Wales) 1980 
with contributions by 
Caroline Simpson, Howard 
Tanner, John Pearman, Daniel 
Thomas, Martin Terry, James 
Broadbent, Kevin Fahy and 
Rachel Roxburgh. 


Images reproduced by kind 
permission of Dr L. Hardy 
Wilson. 

Photography by Greg Weight. 


Caroline Simpson, a great 
niece of W Hardy Wilson, 
was the instigator and co¬ 
ordinator of the retrospective 
exhibition A 20th Century 
Colonial — William Hardy 
Wilson 1881-1955 held 
at the S.H. Ervin Gallery, 
Observatory Hill in Sydney, 
January to March 1981, 
accompanied by the book 
of the same name. Caroline 
writes for publications on 
historic buildings and 
decorative arts. Her 
collection of early colonial 
art and furniture, The Clyde 
Bank Collection, is on view to 
the public at Clyde Bank at 
No. 43 Lower Fort Street at 
The Rocks in Sydney. 
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OLLIE ARCHBOLD lives in Jean Galbraith’s ‘Garden in a 
Valley’, Dunedin in the tiny township ofTyers, just north of 
Traralgon in Victoria. Ollie provides a personal perspective 
of living in this notable garden. 


T yers is nestled in a lovely valley surrounded 
by hills, The Strezelecki Ranges to the south 
and to the north a state forest runs up towards 
the Baw Baw plateau. With it’s close knit 
community, well run schools, great sporting 
facilities, local shop and kindergarten, it is a 
wonderful environment in which to live. 

Jean Galbraith, botanist, committed 
naturalist and conservationist, lived at Dunedin 
from 1914 to 1993. Along with her parents, 


Matthew and Amy Galbraith, 
they designed and developed the 
Dunedin garden which was to 
become well-known through 
Jean’s articles ‘From Day to Day 
in the Garden’ in the Garden Lover. Jean wrote 
under the pseudonym of‘Correa’ for fifty years. 
Some of the early articles make up the chapters 
of Garden in a Valley, one of the twelve books 
Jean wrote. 

The garden was Jean’s life work and passion, 
so it was with great excitement my husband 
Max and I were able to purchase Dunedin in 
January 1997. We also run our dairy farm just 
1 km away. 
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There has been a long association with both 
the Galbraith and Archbold families, as both 
have been farmers in the Tyers area for more than 
100 years. The Galbraith family settled in Tyers 
in 1877 and the Archbold family in 1894. 

Having always had a great interest in gardens, I 
was absolutely intrigued with the Galbraith 
garden right on my doorstep. To meet Jean 
Galbraith and be shown around her garden was 
indeed an enjoyable experience. 

Old trees and shrubs form the framework of 
the garden, with overhanging branches providing 
a canopy for shade-loving plants. Cutting 
pathways through the wilderness and creating 
interesting areas where it had overgrown beyond 
recognition was the basis of my past two and 
a half years of restoration. Reading Jean’s 
numerous articles on ‘what plant grew where’ 


became an obsession and trying to recreate these 
areas the same as they once were created much 
indecision, as Jean herself said plants died out 
and she replaced them with something else that 
looked nice, so the garden was ever changing. 

There are no many nooks and crannies which 
I love, with over-hanging branches forming 
walk-throughs. Climbing plants, such as wisteria, 
honeysuckle, ornamental grape (that turns a vivid 
red in autumn) and Pancloreajasminoid.es (with its 
red-throated pink flowers) scramble to the tops of 
large trees. It really is a controlled wilderness, 
but not always free of weeds! The garden is not 
large, covering approximately half of the 1 hectare 
block. There are not manicured lawns, but grass is 
cut in the orchard with its gnarled old fruit trees 
and tall eucalyptus. On the west side of the house 
we are trying to establish a native garden under 


Images by Belinda Domaille 


(opposite) Front entrance 
to Dunedin 

(below) The original archway at 
the start of the centre path 
which was known as Mo Rosarius, 
the Way of the Roses. 
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(Far left) Fountain next to 
the garden seat. 


(Left) 'If you would be quiet 
then you would be helped' is 
the inscription on this seat in 
the garden, a subject for an 
early photograph by Jean's 
friend, Edna Walling. 
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The cubby house where 
generations of children played. 


Belinda Domaille is currently 
finishing her schooling at 
Traralgon Secondary College. 
She has been studying 
photography for four years 
and hopes to pursue a career 
in advertising photography. 
Belinda enjoyed photographing 
the former Jean Galbraith 
garden because of its historical 
interest and character. 
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The Sleep out was built in 
1932 for "the Artist" 
Walter Thomby, who came 
to stay at Dunedin with the 
Galbraiths from the Austin 
Hospital in Melbourne. 


Ollie (Olwyn) Archbold 

moved to Gippsland in 1966 
from the Western District in 
Victoria on her marriage to 
Max and they now have three 
children, Michael, Robert and 
Sue and four grandchildren. 
An avid gardener, with a keen 
interest in all arts and crafts, 
Ollie, together with Max, have 
opened 'Garden in a Valley’. 
On the main road of Tyers, it 
is open each Friday to Sunday 
from 10 am to 4.30 pm 
(except June and July). 
Telephone (03) 51918555. 


the massive old pine trees, planted as a windbreak 
on the boundary fence in 1905. 

The house was built in 1902 for John and 
Clementine Galbraith and in 1914, sold to Jean’s 
parents. Since the garden was first established, a 
number of trees and shrubs that Jean wrote about 
have died of old age, however most still remain, 
including the old oak tree planted in 1905 
(with its 30 m span, it is magnificent shade on 
a hot day) and a beautiful old elm are still 
growing strong. 

The four seasons in the garden create interest 
all year round. Autumn is especially lovely with 
the ornamental trees changing colour, the little 
cyclamens that Jean so loved blooming 
everywhere, and the glorious delicate pink 
sasanqua, Showa-na-sakae flowering at the front 
verandah. Spring too is glorious with the crab 
apple blossom, roses in full bloom, foxgloves and 
perennials all flowering profusely. 

In this tranquil garden, abounding with bird 
life and beauty everywhere, I know Jean 
Galbraiths’ spirit lingers on. I feel so privileged 
that Dunedin is now ours as I feel that it stands 
as a memorial to the mind and remarkable lady 
that Jean Galbraith was. 


The Galbraith family have been extremely 
supportive of what we are trying to achieve as are 
many of Jean’s numerous friends. Gardening 
enthusiasts are a wonderful breed of people and 
we have met many through opening the garden 
to the public. 


KOREA 


LAND of MORNING CALM 
& LAND of MIRACLES 

THE FIRST GARDENS TOUR 
of South Korea and Chejudo Island 
APRIL/MAY 2000 

Visit public and private gardens 
Relax in National Parks & mountains 
Enjoy Korean food & culture and shopping 
Escorted by Horticultural Tour Guide 

BROCHURES—Jan Gluskie 
26 Mary Street, Longueville, NSW 2066 
Telephone/Fax (02) 9428 5947 

Travel Choice Pty Ltd Licence No. 2TA003723 
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KINDRED 


Wednesday September 1, 1999 
Mueller Hall, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne 


READING Kindred Spirits is a very- 
moving and enriching experience. 

I n Anne Latreilles’ preface she states that the 
history of the botanical correspondence lessons 
which Jean Galbraith gave to Joan Law-Smith 
and Joans illustration of what she was learning is 
the kernel of the book. Both the lessons and 
illustrations are fascinating and surely will be of 
the greatest interest and assistance to budding 
botanical artists. 

The overall strength of the book is biographical 
and the material on these two very special human 
beings, both of them great Australians, is 
gripping. Anne has linked their story with great 
skill and felicity, keeping their individuality 
intact. It must be very unusual to write two 
biographies side by side in one book, and she 
acknowledges the generous input from both Jean 
and Joan. We learn that Jean Galbraith was a 
dedicated amateur botanist, a keen and gifted 
gardener, a very distinguished and respected field 
naturalist, a talented teacher and a very popular 
writer over her long life with a large public 
devoted to her books and articles. 

Joan Law-Smith was a very sensitive and 
creative character who, with her beautifully 
written and exquisitely illustrated books and 
her touching poems did so much for garden and 


by Dame Elisabeth Murdoch 

nature lovers. She created one of the loveliest 
gardens in Australia. Bolobek was an 
inspiration to gardeners and lovers of 
landscape and indeed the general public. 

Her botanical knowledge which she acquired 
from her lessons with Jean Galbraith was 
invaluable and she became a distinguished and 
highly acclaimed botanical artist. Her lovely 
pictures remain a testament to her quest for beauty. 

I met Jean Galbraith only twice, but I treasure 
my memory of her in her garden and have been 
delighted to have learned so much about her 
personality and career in this book. 

I was very close to Joan for many years and 
Anne Latreille has portrayed her as I knew her. 
She was a very precious spirit, dedicated to 
excellence and beauty with everything she 
attempted. She excelled as a daughter, a wife, 
a mother and as a treasured friend. She was 
sincerely modest, serene and spirited and 
strengthened by a gentle will of iron. 

We must be grateful to Anne Latreille and all 
who helped her to write such scholarly and 
endearing portraits of two kindred spirits. She 
has written a beautiful book about two truly 
beautiful people. 

Warmest congratulations to you Anne, I 
believe your book will become a collectors gem 
and I launch it in great confidence that it will be 
a tremendous success. 
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KINDRED SPIRITS 


BOOK REVIEW 



LtlTFk 


uvjean Galbraith 

Joan Law-Smith 


DRAWINGS BY 


Kindred Spirits 


A BOTANICAL C OIL ft E S P CjM BENCH 



MEMBERS OF The Australian Garden History Society 
will already know something of Jean Galbraith and more 
of Joan Law-Smith, the Society’s patron from 1989 until 
her death. Anne Latreille has fashioned a superb setting to 
the story of these two remarkable, and remarkably 
different, women. 


S he sketches the very different background and 
upbringing of each and then, after the botany 
lessons of 1964, the symmetry as the shared 
interest in plants spreads to art, music, literature, 
travel, gardens and the essence of life. The kernel 
of the book is the set of assignments which Joan 
so treasured but which posed a challenge to an 
editor. 

The lessons make formidable reading and 
should be re-visited in weekly doses as was 
intended. The personal comments bring them to 
life. PS. Destroy the Liverwort by burning or 
scalding. It can be a great nuisance in the garden 
...Or on the drawings I apologise for the smudges, 
the floiver was sticky from Joan, I love this drawing 
from Jean. 

Jean is an exemplary teacher always careful to 
assess her effectiveness - I did not make clear the 
difference between a leaf and a shoot; she 
encourages questions from her pupil; admits the 
occasional slip, for example the spelling of 
‘dehiscent’; is full of contagious enthusiasm for 
her subject and maintains a rigorous pattern of 
deadlines. 


by Nina Crone 

The insight into local social history over 
virtually a century is another pleasure offered by 
this book. The early settlement of Gippsland, the 
postal strike which threatened delivery of one 
lesson; the post-war growth of air travel; the 
appearance of a phone number in a letterhead 
and, later, a postcode; the change in salutation to 
‘Dear Joan’. 

After the lessons Anne Latreille skilfully resumes, 
the biographies describing the publication of their 
respective books, the increasing art exhibitions, the 
making of the garden at Bolobek and also the 
personal sorrows. We hear of Jean’s feisty stance 
over the dedication in her Field Guide to the 
Wildflowers of South-East Australia and of Joan’s 
delight at the Bauer drawings in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. 

The botanical artist Paul Jones also contributed 
to the development of Joan’s work. He wrote to 
her that ‘it is so good to 
meet a “kindred spirit”. In 
the generous margin notes 
Anne Latreille introduces 
further kindred spirits — 
H.B. Williamson, Jim Willis, 
‘Bill’ Nicholls, Norman 
Wakefield, John Bechervaise, 
Helen Ashton, Margaret 
Stones and many more. 

Skilful research, metic¬ 
ulous attention to detail and 
humanity are Anne Latreille’s trademarks. 
Kindred Spirits enhances her stature as a writer 
and editor. Appropriately, the book itself has its 
own beauty. It is exquisitely designed by Alison 
Forbes who worked on Joan Law-Smith’s books, 
the family photographs are well reproduced and 
the paper quality is superb as befits Joan Law- 
Smith’s illustrations. 

The Australian Garden History Society has 
set itself an impeccable standard for future 
publications and given us a collector’s item. 

Copies of Kindred Spirits available from the 
Australian Garden History Society, C/- Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South 
Yarra, Victoria 3141 for $60, postage free. 
Cheque, Bankcard, Visa or Mastercard accepted. 

More than 100 illustrations, including 
Galbraith and Law-Smith family photographs, 
Joan Law-Smith’s early botanical drawings, and 
later watercolour drawings not previously 
published in book form. A superbly produced 
book, designed by Alison Forbes and printed by 
Rodney M. Poole on fine archival quality paper, 
224 pages, 250 x 210 mm. 
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Dunedin, Tyers via Traralgon 
27 February 1964 

Dear Mrs. Law-Smith 

I am enclosing your first 
‘assignment’, lesson’, or whatever 
we are to call it, and a list of 
equipment you will need. 

You will see I have associated 
drawing with all your practical 
work, partly because I know 
nothing that demands such detailed 
observation as drawing. 

With good wishes for the success 
of our work together 

Yours sincerely 
Jean Galbraith 


Dunedin, Tyers via Traralgon 
24 March 1964 

Dear Mrs. Law-Smith 

I am so glad the work is turning 
out to be what you wanted, and 
interesting - of course it is just as 
interesting as you make it - interest 
always depends most on oneself... 


Dunedin, Tyers via Traralgon 
24 January 1965 

Dear Mrs. Law-Smith 

Thank you for your letter and 
essay, and exquisite drawings. 
Neither the essay nor the drawings 
needed excusing. 

The latter are in the tradition of 
the old and wonderful botanical 
illustrators, in which the most 
delicate accuracy still manages to 
convey the artist's love and sense 
of the beauty and mam/el of his 
suvject. I hope you will forgive the 
two tiny drawing pin holes in the 
top of each sheet. 

I wanted to keep them safely and 
allow them to be seen and enjoyed 
so put them on the wall for a few 
days. 

...May your year also be happy and 
full of 'the wonder of discovering'. 
Your drawings have added to the 
happiness of mine. 

With regards and all good wishes 
Jean Galbraith 

Dunedin, Tyers, Victoria 3844 
23 May 1969 

Dear Mrs. Law-Smith 

Thank you so much for your letter, 

I am so glad you can come, though 
Gippsland is a rather damp and 
chilly place now, but we can have a 
bright fire.. 


Dunedin, Tyers, Victoria 3844 
11 December 1969 

Dear Joan 

I really do think we have got 
beyond surnames, don't you? 
(Joan was delighted at this. 

For some time she had wanted 
to call Jean by her Christian name 
- but she was waiting for Jean, 
her elder, to take the initiative). 

...All good be with you 
Jean G 


Dunedin, Tyers, Victoria 3844 
25 November 1976 

...I have hardly left room to tell 
you any news, but lovely things 
are happening this spring - a 
Grey Fantail is sitting on her 
beautiful tiny nest at about 
eye-level in my little fem-gully, 
Last week I saw a ship-bird 
sitting with raised crest and tail 
outspread outside my 
livingroom window, and today 
I saw a Rufous Fantail in the 
garden... 
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Joan aged around fourteen, c. 1933 
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J oan Law-Smith was born Joan Darling in 
Melbourne in 1919... Joan’s first memories are 
golden ones, of trust and security 
enfolded by the loving care of her 
parents, her nurse and others 
who she trusted implicitly 
such as the gardener 
(even though he viewed 
the presence of small 
children in ‘his’ garden 
with alarm). She 
learned early to love 
reading, and would 
cover a nursery table 
with a rug to cocoon 
herself and her books 
from the outside world. 
Joan was nine at the time. 
At this stage she started 
private school, but this was 
not a success. Tall for her age 
and wearing a back brace, she 
did not excel at sport, and she was 
excruciatingly shy. Escape from what she saw as a 
place of‘utter agony’ to the refuge of her home nearby 
was all too easy. Her parents engaged a governess, who 
to her delight taught her at home for the next few years 
- literature, music, geography and arithmetic. 


Leaf Adaptation. Dry environment. Australia 
left: Batiksia integrifolia 
below left: Common everlasting 
below: 'Spiky acacia 
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ean had three younger brothers...Family life 
was simple, close-knit and devout. 

Jean’s early years were happy, but clouded by 
ill-health. Her eyes were weak, and she suffered 
from bronchitus, asthma, and very bad eczema. 
Each night her father would unwrap the 
bandages that covered her small sore 
body, promising her half a penny 
block of chocolate if she managed 
not to cry. Although they lived 
next to the school she was often 
too ill to attend, and much of her 
early education came from books 
brought home by Matthew from 
the library he had established in 
the local Mechanics’ Institute. 

In this way Jean discovered botany, 
geography, travel, history, the classics, 
poetry, art and literature, and became a 
voracious reader. Almost invariably, family 
photographs show a sea of smiling faces, and the 
top of a down-turned head — Jean was 
reading again. She left school in 1920, at the 
age of fourteen. 



can 



Jean in the early 1920s 



The Galbraith family and friends 
at the Tyers River, c.1916 



Dunedin, c.1915 


JULIE KEEGAN TOURS 
MAY/JUNE 2000 

Visit private houses and gardens; 
enjoy excellent food and wine 
all at a leisurely pace. 

South of France & Italy 
Portugal, Spain & Morocca 
Burgundy & Prague 

BROCHURES 

JULIE KEEGAN TOURS PTY LTD 

7 Cove Street Watsons Bay 2030 

Tel (02) 9337 1147 Fax (02) 9337 6782 

Licence No: 2YTA 4710 
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Review by Christine Reid 
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gardening with light & colour 

marylyn abbott 








gardening 

with light and colour 

by Marylyn Abbott with 
photography by Clay Perry 
published by Viking, 

RRP $50. 

M arylyn Abbott’s Gardening with light 
and colour is ostensibly about planting 
schemes for her gardens, Kennerton Green in the 
NSW Southern Highlands at Mittagong and in 
the UK at West Green House in Hampshire. But, 
reading between the lines, you realise that her 
gardening story is one of yearning and discovery. 
Her travels have carried her from the bleached 
paddocks of her childhood in the Albury district, 
via the sub-tropics of Sydney and surrounds to 
the cooler climate of Mittagong and more 
recently to the wooded glades of Hampshire. 

She reveals her long-held dream, common to 
many of us who were brought up on Beatrix 
Potter and still browse through the real estate 


pages of Country Life magazine, to 
garden in England —for her the 
centre of the horticultural world. At 
West Green she has realised that 
dream — of lakes, follies, lolling 
perfumed roses and kitchen gardens 
with box hedges and mellowing 
brick walls where Peter Rabbit 
would be perfectly at home nibbling 
the lettuces. 

Here in Australia, Kennerton 
Green was and is a necessary part of 
Marylyn’s gardening learning curve. 
Slowly but surely she has changed 
and extended an already much-loved 
garden. With her wide-ranging 
experience she has much useful 
information to tell readers about 
colour ideas and what plants look good under 
our harsh blue summer skies and survive in the 
hot winds. And she is happy to explain her 
planting plans for West Green where skies are 
often grey and dull. 

She is not afraid to tell us of her mistakes 
such as the pink and brown bed which looked 
great in a Mittagong spring but by summer 
was ‘faded, brown leaves above brown beds, 
edged by burnt brittle lawn...all utterly 
depressing’. 

Her gardening triumphs culminate with the 
rescue of West Green from its ‘blanket of 
blackberries and waist-high weeds’ where the 
creation of an Alice in Wonderland garden 
outside the tea room seems almost inevitable. . 

The exceptional photography of Clay Perry in 
Gardening with light and colour celebrates 
Marylyn’s fairy tale journey. He has understood 
Marylyris gardening endeavours and translated 
them brilliantly. Her publishers, Kyle Cathie, 
perhaps should have realised that gardeners do 
not spend their daylight hours reading. A more 
thoughtful choice of type face and point size 
would have made easier 
reading by the bedside 
light. 

However, Gardening 
with light and colour offers 
a fascinating personal 
perspective adding to 
the ever-growing body 
of Australian gardening 
literature. 
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JOHN LINDLEY 

1799-1865 

Edited by William T Steam 
Published by the Antique Collectors' Club 
in association with The Royal Horticultural Society 
230pp 1999 hb 
RRP $ 120 


JOHN LINDLEY 


i >.\H|1|:NI:R BOTANIST AND PIONEER OROIIIPOLOGIST 


Bi-ivmvmn? 
Cek’foruiim Volume 


WILLIAM T. STEARN 


T his bicentenary 

celebration volume 
commemorating the birth of 
John Lindley will have wide 
appeal. Edited by William T. 

Stearn it offers not only a 
splendid account of Lindley’s 
life and work but also an 
insight into many of his 
contemporaries - W. J. 

Hooker, Joseph Paxton 
and the hitherto little 
acknowledged Miss S. A. 

Drake (‘Ducky’ to the Lindley 
family) as well as many plant 
collectors working for The 
Horticultural Society. 

Stearn sets the scene with 
his introductory monograph 
The Life, Times and Achievements of John Lindley. 
The writing is clear, well sign-posted and 
documented: a vivid account of horticultural 
research, publications, education, journalism, 
economics and politics in the Victorian era.. 

Australians will be interested in Lindley’s 
identification of plants gathered by Major 
Mitchell on expeditions into Australia Felix and 
Queensland as well as species collected in the 
Swan River Colony and forwarded by James 
Drummond, James Mangles, Andrew Toward 
and Nathaniel Bagshaw Ward. 

There is no attempt to ‘gild the lily’. Stearn 
writes frankly of Lindley’s financial exigencies, 
errors of judgement, for example in supposing 
the Irish potato blight to be essentially the result 
of an exceptional weather pattern, and vitriolic 
journalistic attacks by George Glenny. 

Lindley’s pioneering work in orchidology is 
described by Dr Phillip Cribb, Curator of the 
Orchid Herbarium at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. Christopher Brickell, a former Director of 
the Royal Horticultural Society gardens at Wisley 
considers John Lindley as a Horticulturist giving 
an excellent account of his contribution to 
horticultural education through courses offered at 
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the Chiswick Garden and the ultimate choice 
between the future of that garden or the future of 
the Kew Botanic Garden. 

Another section covers Lindley’s palaeo- 
botanical work and collaboration with William 
Hutton on The Fossil Flora of Great Britain and 
accounts of both his library, the Society’s well- 
known Lindley Library and the Lindley medal 
are also included. 

Inevitably there is some 
repetition when several 
writers cover different aspects 
of the same subject but a 
collection of essays is a sound 
way of building a scholarly 
book. Personally I found 
Stearns indulgence in 
comparisons — Lindley/W.J. 
Hooker, Lindley/Paxton, 
Lindley/E. A. Bowles — 
irritating but others may find 
it intriguing. 

Particularly interesting is 
the gathering of biographical 
evidence. Researchers did not 
tap The Lindley Documents in 
the British Columbia Archives 
until 1996 after the publication 
of a biography of Sarah Crease 
(nee Lindley) who emigrated to 
Canada with her lawyer husband. He became 
Attorney-General of British Columbia and 
ultimately Chief Justice. After die death of her 
parents, Sarah Crease had family papers, 
correspondence and sketches sent to British 
Columbia where they were included in the Crease 
Family Collection. A timely reminder of the value 
of family material to horticultural archives. 

Altogether the book is readable and business¬ 
like. It is well designed to fit comfortably 
on library shelves or in 
the reader’s hands. The 
illustrations are generous - 
paintings by Lindley himself, 
the orchid paintings of Miss 
Drake and charming drawings 
by his daughters Sarah and 
Barbara. 

John Lindley 1799 -1865 will 
be valued by book-collectors, 
historians, botanists, gardeners, 
orchid lovers and botanical 
illustrators. It sits nicely 
between the Dumbarton 
Oaks and the Folio Society 
publications. 
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r i s t m a s 


e a s... 



Think ‘Garden History’ this Christmas with 
Christmas cards, books, gift subscription to the 
AGHS, Journals, writing cards, bookplates, 
bookmark cheque books and aprons. 

With each gift sent directly from the AGHS 
office, a message can be included on a 
Joan Law-Smith Christmas card. 



All prices include postage and 
packaging and can be ordered by 
sending a cheque or Credit Card 
numbers and expiry date to: 

Australian Garden History Society, 
Cl- Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Birdwood Avenue, 

South Yarra, Vic 3141. 

Phone (03) 9650 5043 


Kindred Spirits book.$60.00 

Joan Law-Smith Christmas cards Blank 

or with ‘Christmas Greetings’ inside 

(pack of 10 with envelopes) .$10.00 


Pack of 6 cards with envelopes, depicting 
Edna Wallings plan of Boortkoi; Guilfoyle 
plan of Hamilton Botanic Gardens; Charles 
Norton painting of the first garden of 


Gwyllehurst. Blank inside.$6.00 

Individual issues of Australian Garden History .$5.00 

Set of all available back issues of Journal.$150.00 

Aprons (dark green with pockets and logo) .$20.00 

Bookplates packs of 10.$6.00 

packs of 25 .$9.50 

Bookmark cheque books.$6.00 


Four booklets of historic NSW gardens, 
complete with measured plans, historical 
and contemporary photos and plant lists: 
Coolringdon, St Omer, Durham Hall and 


Mt Elrington gardens.$7.50 each 

pack of 4 books.$28.00 


- SUBSCRI P TI ONS.--- 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

Have you thought about a gift subsciption to the Australian Garden History Society? 

Gift memberships will be sent a Christmas card with greetings in time for Christmas if received by 14* December,, 1999 
Please send a year’s subscription to 

Name(s) . 

Address.State .Postcode. 

Gift from . 

Please fill in payment details below 

I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address .State .Postcode . 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 

Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

□ Individual Member $47 Q 3 year Individual Member $132 

□ Household Membership (2 adults and children) $61 Q 3 year Household Membership $165 

Q Company/Institution/Library $73 O 3 year Company/Institution/Library $198 

Q Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 O Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: I—I Visacard □ Mastercard □ Bankcard 

Card No. □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date. 

Cardholder’s signature . 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

"Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden History, six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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CALENDAR,/EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

FRIDAY 19 

ACT Aranda - Around Aranda - an 
opportunity to learn more about the 
first suburb in Belconnen, on the edge 
of the bush. Meet at 52 Wangara Street, 
Aranda at 5.30 pm where refreshments 
will be served. Cost $8 members 
($10 non-members) Enquiries 
Virginia Berger (02) 6295 2330 

FRIDAY 26 

Tas Hobart - Celebrate Christmas with 
members at Narryna in Battery Point. 
Narryna was built in the 1830s by sea 
captain, Andrew Haig and was one of 
only three houses in Battery Point at the 
time. Time 6 pm Venue 103 Hampden 
Rd, Battery Point Cost $ 1 5 includes 
light refreshments Bookings essential 
Deirdre Pearson 6225 3084 

SATURDAY 27 

Vic Beaufort - Working Bee Belmont 
Enquiries Helen Page (03) 9397 2260 

DECEMBER 

SATURDAY 4 

ACT Red Hill - Christmas Party at 
The Dial House, which is not normally 
open for inspection. Fully catered. 

Venue 2 Moresby Street, Red Hill 
Cost S10 members ($12 non-members) 
Enquiries (02) 6295 2330 


OBITUARY 

JOHN BRAMSTON 
RUSSELL OLDHAM. 
(1907 - 1999) 

J ohn died on the 9th August in his 
ninety first year after a long and 
titful life. As a champion of the 
landscape and our heritage, we have lost 
a noble supporter. To his wife Ray and 
daughters Trish and Jan, we offer you our 
condolences. From the many expressions 
of appreciation of John in the Western 
Australian papers, can be seen the 
substantial contribution he has made to 
many aspects of the landscape. 

As I pondered on Johns contribution, 
memories filled my mind. During my 
professional life, he always seems to have 
been there in the background. His 
support at the early National Council 
meetings, the volume and importance of 
his projects, the letters of encouragement 
and the dinners we enjoyed together. So 1 
would like to share and review some of 
these with you. 

From the early 1930s John combined 
landscape design to his practice of 
architecture and became a doggard 
fighter to protect our trees. He continued 


his interest in the landscape and in 1950 
became responsible for the Architectural, 
Planning and Landscape Section of the 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric 
Authority. Within five years, John had 
returned to Perth and joined the State 
Housing Authority. This included the 
preparation of landscape plans for 
schools, hospitals, court houses and 
police stations. All the time his sensitivity 
to the environment he worked in made 
him a fighter to preserve our heritage. 

In the 1950s, he lectured to the 
architectural students at Perth Technical 
College. With Ray he gave a series of ten 
talks at the University of Western 
Australia, and followed this with 
another series for the Adult Education 
Programme. Their talks influenced many 
people, and these helped to set the scene 
for the later development of the 
profession. 

John moved to the Public Works 
Department in 1958, where he 
undertook the landscape development of 
two major dams. Six years later he 
prepared the plan for the Perth 
Interchange landscape. The scheme 
included significant features including 
lakes, waterfalls and fountains in the 
pedestrian areas. Today it’s unique 
character resulted in John being made a 
corresponding member of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. John 
and Ray wrote Gardens in Time (1980) 
published by Lansdowne Press. Well 
received in both Australia and America, 
this book highlights the need for a greater 
awareness of garden design. His 
remarkable achievements are recognised 
in two significant awards, the Order of 
Australia and the Institute’s Award in 
Landscape Architecture. 

John’s contribution lives on. For more 
than forty years, he helped to explore 
new areas in landscape design. As a fellow 
of four design professions, the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architecture, the 
Landscape Institute (UK), the Australian 
Institute of Landscape Architects and the 
Royal Australian Planning Institute, he 
will be sadly missed. 

Margaret Hendry 



Your tour guides, 
Michelle Adler and 
Rod McMillan, with 
a sleeping sea lion 
on Genovesa Island. 
Michelle & Rod are 
Lecturers at the 
University of Melbourne 
— Burnley College. 


ECOTOUR 


Explore the natural wonders of The Galapogos Islands — Darwin’s home of evolution. 


In this fully escorted tour you will experience evolution in action. 

• investigate the iguanas — Darwins “imps of darkness” 

• delight in the diving antice of blue-footed boobies, 

• be within arm’s length of giant tortoises, 

• admire the abundant birds raising their chicks, 

• snorkel with playful sea lions and marine turtles, 

• immerse yourself in the awe-inspiring landscapes. 

And on die way, you will celebrate Easter on Easter Island! 


19 APRIL - 
7 MAY 2000 


Travel extensions possible. 

For details, 

contact Jane Dunning 
on 03 9510 0122 
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by Trevor Nottle 


A view of the Artist's House 
and Garden, Mills Plains, 
Van Diemen's Land 
by John Glover 

Art Gallery of South Australia, 
Adelaide 


I 


ohn Glovers 1835 painting of his house and 
garden A View of the Artist’s house and garden, 
ills Plains, Van Diemens Land, certainly repays 
close inspection. Thanks to an opportunity 
provided by Ron Radford, Director, Art Gallery of 
South Australia, some years ago I was able to spend 
several hours pouring over the picture with a large 
magnifying glass. I was also able to obtain from the 
Gallery several close-up diapositives of various 
parts of the picture. Several things stand out as 
worthy of comment following Howard Tanner’s 
reference to the painting in his article ‘OfTasmania 
and its early gardens’ {Australian Garden History 
Vol.l 1 No.2 Sept./ Oct. ’99 pp7-11). 

A keen gardener observing the picture closely 
will be easily able to identify many of the 
flowering plants depicted: hollyhocks, laurustinus, 
cabbage roses, mulliens, blue ladies bonnets, 
rosemary, Madonna lilies, broom, veronica etc. 
What becomes apparent after pondering the 
flowers awhile is that they are shown all flowering 
together out of their rightful seasons. 

Why would Glover have done this? After all, 
he was himself a keen, skilled and observant 
gardener. His own little glass cold frame for 
growing seedlings and cuttings is shown in the 
picture just outside his studio where he could 
keep an eye on the progress of his treasures. His 


ability to observe and set 
down the strange new 
form of the Eucalypts on 
the surrounding hills 
suggests his insight into 
the natural history of 
the place. With an eye 
trained to observe solid, 
familiar English trees he 
was able, where others 
were not, to delineate 
the flimsy, insubstantial 
structures of gum trees. 
And that raises the 
question of the identity 
of the ‘palin’ trees that 
appear in the middle 
distance apparently 
growing along a stream bank. There has been 
some discussion about whether these are 
palms or tree ferns left when the land was 
cleared of forest growth. While not entirely 
convincing as tree ferns they are perhaps 
more so than the objects would be as palms. 

Tanner notes the rectilinear layout of the 
garden with a network of intersecting paths. 
Close inspection suggests that the garden was 
actually laid out as an orchard, hence all the 
evenly spaced and centred small trees in the 
middle ground of the picture. This idea may be 
supported by the manner in which flowering 
plants line the sides of each path but do not 
invade the centre spaces where the small trees are 
planted. Such a decorative layout was a popular 
way of treating kitchen gardens in homes where 
utility and beauty were valued equally. 

Not having seen Glover’s working sketch all 
this is conjecture on my part. To err on the 
conservative side perhaps it would be best to 
think of the garden not so much a cottage garden 
but as the garden of a small ferme ornee’ — an 
artistic outcome much to be desired by a noted 
painter who left society for the colonies at the 
height of his fame. 

And the problem of the flowers out of their 
seasons? Well, if the suggestion of Glover’s 
garden as that of a ferme ornee’ can be accepted, 
however upgraded from reality by his 
imagination, then the picture could be regarded 
as a sort of propaganda postcard proclaiming to 
his patrons and others left behind that he had 
indeed found Elysium at the far end of the earth. 
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